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The New Bouse and Old Collection of the Concord 
Antiquarian Society 


By ALLEN FRENCH 


THE SOCIETY AND ITS HOUSE 


HE recent effort of the Con- 
Antiquarian Society to 

house its collection safelv, and 
at the same time appropriately and 
beautifully, was watched with great in- 


cord 


terest by collectors and museum direc- 
tors alike. To put the precious pieces 
in safety against fire, to make them 
show as never before the setting of our 
ancestors’ lives, and to do all this under 
the guidance of the latest knowledge 
and expertism — such was the inten- 
tion, carried out to a happy comple- 
tion by community effort. 

Indeed, the whole history of the So- 
ciety shows, at critical times, the rec- 
ognition of the need of combined effort 
to attain a desired end. The very found- 
ing of the Society was brought about 
by perceiving an opportunity such as 
comes to few towns. 

A town “character,” Cummings E. 
Davis, was in the middle eighteen- 
eighties plainly drawing toward his end. 
Not considered a particularly valuable 
citizen, he had the unusual crotchet of 


collecting antiques. Long before the 
value of such things was recognized, 
he had been gathering everything he 
could lay his hands on, by such means 
as he could. In the period when black 
walnut was displacing mahogany, ma- 
ple, and birch, and when the old pieces 
were going to the attic, the second- 
hand man, and even the woodpile, 
Davis busied himself with picking them 
up. He was a poor man, who made a 
living in various ways, often as not as 
an odd-job man. But he bought cheap- 
lv, or received for personal services or 
even as gifts, heirlooms which many a 
Concord family today would be glad to 
buy back at high prices. 

Old Davis (“Little’” Davis, as he was 
called, to distinguish him from another 
character, “Figger Four” Davis) for- 
tunately had a catholic taste. In the 
days when people collected “curiosi- 
ties,” he made no discrimination be- 
tween mahogany and the simpler 
woods, glass, pewter, china, and even 
tin. As a result, his collection ranged 
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from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, from the kitchen to the bed- 
room and the parlor. His collection he 
finally gathered together in a crowded 
room in the courthouse, and getting 
himself up in a colonial costume (his 
brown wig in contrast to his white 
beard) he lived for a time on his fees as 
a showman. But the time came when he 
was growing feeble. 

Then it was that a few citizens, per- 
ceiving the uniqueness of the oppor- 
tunity —- and they too were well in 
advance of their times — formed the 
Society to take over the collection, 
Davis and all. They bought the Reuben 
Brown house, a large and simple Rev- 
olutionary structure. Here Davis was 
installed in living rooms, and here was 
displayed the collection. In this house 
the old man passed his Indian summer. 

A golden age of the Society followed, 
in the days when people as a whole had 
come to appreciate antiques. The house 
was historic — damaged by fire in the 
brief British occupancy of Concord on 
April 19, and the place of detention of 
British prisoners. Here the collection 
Was spread in a proper setting. Many 
will remember the great kitchen with 
its wealth of fireplace fittings, its iron 
and pewter ware, and the quaintness of 
its furnishings. About 1905 the collec- 
tion was rearranged in the remaining 
rooms, to make as nearly as possible 
period groupings. The house and its 
contents became well known through- 
out New England. 

In those days first George Tolman, 
and later his son Adams, had charge of 
the collection. These were genuine an- 
tiquarians, keen to ferret out and un- 
derstand the facts of Concord history. 
The former was an excellent mono- 
graphist, writing sound and witty ar- 


ticles on old Concord life and history, 
The latter was stronger in Indian study. 
and his great collection of arrowhead; 
and other artifacts, entirely local, js 
now in the Concord Library, some day, 
perhaps, to be given to the Antiquariar 
Society. These two men formed 3 
centre of live interest in the study of 
old times, and were closely in touch 
with other students and writers, whose 
various monographs mark this period 
in the Society, and more than justify 
its. existence. 

With the death of the younger Tol- 


"man came a period of somnolence. or 


at least quiescence. Articles read at the 
meetings were no longer printed, for 
lack of funds. The war came with ab- 
sorption of all other interests, and even 
when it was past, the activities of the 
Society were slow in recovering. Gifts 
were occasionally added to the collec- 
tion, and the house was kept in repair, 
but not enough visitors came to pay the 
expenses of the place. Then the So- 
ciety began to be roused from its re- 
pose, by the disturbing fact of the 
enormous rise in value of antiques. 

The love for antiques, beginning 
slowly, passed through various stages. 
From mahogany the collectors went to 
the gathering of maple and birch, and 
at last to pine —all with cumulative 
fervor, and with the extravagance na- 
tural to that great period of prosperity. 
At the same time there grew a corre- 
sponding knowledge and taste, arriv- 
ing at a desire for antiques in their orig- 
inal unspoiled state, and particularly if 
documented as to origin. At this climax 
the Antiquarian Society found itself 
both particularly favored, and at the 
same time embarrassed because of its 
responsibilities. 

For today only a rich man could as- 
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The “Queen Anne” Room 


semble, and only by lavish expendi- 
ture, the collection which came to the 
Society at such small cost. Nor could 
the rich man, spend he ever so freely, 
get together furniture with such local 
flavor. Beginning afresh, he would find 
the high price of documented pieces. 
Such as he could find would seldom be 
from the same place, and he would 
have to accept most of his pieces with 
only a general knowledge of their ori- 
gin. And only expert advice could keep 
him from getting doctored pieces in 
this age of skillful restoration. 

But the Concord collection has an 
undoubted local origin which in itself 
amounts to documentation. It was 
brought together before the modern 
antique dealer had displaced the sec- 
ond-hand man. Its little-travelled col- 
lector got his things from the local junk 
shop, from auctions in Concord or con- 
tiguous towns, or from the attics and 


back doors of Concord homes. The 
mendings which the pieces underwent 
in the past were a frank patching never 
meant to deceive. Even where “Little 
Davis” made alterations to satisfy his 
taste, he often saved the truncated 
parts, which have since been put back 
in their original positions. 

Now the inheritor of antiques, and 
even the man who bought his own small 
collection years ago and has no wish to 
sell, does not enjoy the modern rise in 
values. The responsibility of owner- 
ship is too great, and the care grows 
burdensome. Thus the officers of the 
Antiquarian Society found themselves 
not only embarrassed but seriously con- 
cerned at the tremendous valuation put 
upon its collection, irreplaceable at any 
price, and housed in a building easily 
combustible. The chimney was in so 
doubtful a state that for a long time no 
fires had been lighted. The expense of 
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Fireplace in the Seventeenth-Century Room 


new sills and beams loomed large for 


the mere purpose of making the build- 
ing safe; to fireproof it was impossible. 
A beginning was made in raising money 
for a fireproof wing, in which to put 
the more valuable of the pieces. 

The step was taken with the great- 
est reluctance, for such a separation of 
the collection would go far to destroy 
its significance in history and culture. 
It was with the greatest relief, there- 
fore, that the officers of the Society re- 
ceived from members of the Barrett 
family a large sum on condition that a 
new house should be built. Their con- 
dition of a sustaining fund was imme- 
diately met by a former president of 
the Society, who promised the re- 
quired sum. A gift of great value came 
in the offer of the services of Harry B. 


Little, a member, and one of the out- 
standing architects in New England 
Georgian style. Finally the heirs of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson offered a_por- 
tion of the family land, a splendid site 
near the centre of Concord. When, in 
addition to all 
scribed enough to complete the build- 
ing according to Mr. Little’s plans, it 
seemed as if the good fortune of the 
Society were complete. In the summer 
of 1929 the building was begun. 

Its design was to show, both inside 
and out, the somewhat rambling growth 
of an old New England homestead. To 
a supposedly original one-room house, 


these. members  sub- 


retained as a wing, other parts were 
added, until the final building was a 
central oblong dwelling of two stories 
and an attic, with four wings. External- 
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The Seventeenth-Century Room 


ly of brick, and of the characteristic 
lines of an old Massachusetts farm- 
house, the only ornament 1s along the 
cornices, and in the lines of an entrance 
porch. The house, low-sitting, seems 
like the creation of successive genera- 
tions. 

Structurally the building is fireproof 
except for its roofs. The exterior brick 
is backed by partitions of cinder-tile; 
the floors are solid blocks of reinforced 
cement. The visible brick work is ex- 
cellent throughout: much pains were 
taken in building the many fireplaces, 
each appropriately made of old brick 
and suited to the architecture of its 
room. Under most of the house the ex- 
cavation was but shallow; one ell, how- 
ever, has a deep cellar with an oil-burn- 
ing heating-plant, from whose _air- 


chamber heat can be driven to each of 
the rooms. Thus the dampness from 
which the furniture used to suffer will 
in future be avoided — a fact of much 
importance because of costly repairs to 
the best of the old pieces. 

From the first it was planned to have 
the rooms built and furnished in his- 
torical the original 
wing taking the earlier pieces, and the 
other rooms, one by one, housing the 
pieces of later and later periods. At the 
same time it was recognized that a 
proper setting could not be given, be- 
cause of lack of old wood finish. Senti- 
ment forbade wrecking the old house 
to wainscot the new, and the cost of 
old woodwork was prohibitive. One set 
of panelling, from a room in Billerica, 
was indeed bought. For the rest, it was 
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The Reeded Bed Room 


intended to finish each room with bare 
plaster, without mouldings, so that in 
the future, from time to time, wainscot 
when bought could be cheaply installed. 
The Society thus looked forward to a 
safe but chilly building. There was no 
idea of the good fortune that was yet 
to come. 

But when the building was roofed in, 
Mr. Russell H. Kettell began to give 
woodwork for the house. Pine sheath- 
ing for the oldest room, with the fire- 
place mouldings, came first. Then fol- 
lowed the next oldest room complete, 
ceiling and all, a rare thing. Wainscot 
for the remaining rooms followed, 
down to the 1840 period. For the Mac- 
Intire period, Mr. Kettell gave a fine 
mantel. When another donor gave for 
the main stairway four carved posts 
from the old John Hancock house, Mr. 


Kettell even found the necessary fifth, 
from the same source. Simple old stairs 
for the attic completed his splendid gift. 

Where so much was so freely given, 
it was impossible not to accept it in the 
same spirit. As each set of wainscoting 
was received, it was installed in its new 
place with much care by skilled men 
using the old methods. All necessary 
parts were thus supplied, until each 
room looked as if its woodwork had 
stood there for generations. To make 
the whole complete, handsome panel- 
ling, designed by the architect, was set 
up on the main stairway. An appeal for 
more funds met an immediate response, 
so that the whole finishing of the house 
and grounds could be carried out ac- 
cording to the ideals of architect and 
committee. 

This meant, for the interior, proper 
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The Ralph THaldo Emerson Librarp 


painting or staining of the woodwork 
and the floors, proper coloring of the 
plaster or papering of the walls, proper 
hangings in keeping with the periods, 
proper re-upholstering where neces- 
sary. Now to do all this with old ma- 
terials was financially impossible. It is 
true that copperplate hangings for one 
bed were found in a closet of the old 
house, and some were bought for an- 
other. Enthusiasts in the Society do- 
nated other old fabrics. But the rest 
were all modern reproductions, studied 
with the greatest care for propriety and 
beauty. The general result, when the 
furniture was at last installed for the 
opening of the house on April 19, 1930, 
is a house in perfect harmony with it- 
self, representing through successive 
stages the rooms and furnishings of 


prosperous people in a dignified but 
not rich New England town. 

It was not planned to disfigure any 
of the rooms by show cases. Such small 
objects as could not be shown in pas- 
sageways, cupboards, or closets, were 
set Out in the attic together with the 
large surplus of furniture that cannot 
as yet be properly displayed. It is hoped 
that eventually a real museum for these 
will be added, in the shape of an old 
New England barn. 

Even the exterior of the house 
seemed, by midsummer, quite com- 
plete. A long piece of stone wall, a wide, 
well-graded lawn, full-grown bushes — 
all these were new in place, but seemed, 
with the ancient apple trees half con- 
cealing the front of the house, to have 
been there always. So good was the 
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Fireplace in the Ciqhteenth-Century Kitchen 


lawn that it withstood the unusual 
drought of the late summer. Quite at- 
tractive was the little space at the back 
of the house, a court between the wings 
with stone walks and flowering bor- 
ders, looked down upon by a handsome 
cornice, Mr. Kettell’s gift. 

All this had been in the vision, but 
scarcely within the hope, of the So- 
ciety. It seemed a miracle when, at the 
annual meeting in November, it was 
announced that the building and 
grounds were complete, the furniture 
renovated according to best museum 
methods, the old house sold, and all 
bills paid. 

One other stroke of good fortune had 
come to the Society, through the Emer- 
son heirs. Fearful lest the study of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, with its fur- 
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nishings and priceless books, might 
some day be burned, the heirs offered 
these as a loan to the Society. Into a 
room of the exact dimensions, 


carpet and wallpaper likewise, were 
moved the contents of the studv: the 
bookcases and books, the chairs and 
sofa, the pictures, the ornaments, even 
the window shutters. The transplanted 
room is now exactly as Emerson oc- 
cupied it during his lifetime, as it has 
since been preserved with loving care. 

Finally, Mr. Raymond Emerson 
gave, late in 1930, a model of the Con- 
cord Fight—a vivid scene showing 
Redcoats and rustics, the river, the 


bridge, the spring landscape, as they f 


must have looked on April 19, 1775. 
This little work of art, of which every 
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Room Containing Revolutionary Relics 


detail is made with the greatest care for 
accuracy, is the work of Samuel Guern- 
sey and Theodore B. Pitman, of Cam- 
bridge. It makes real to the eve the 
scene which is more mutely recalled by 
the relics of the Fight (the lantern, the 
two swords, and the musket) in their 
cabinet below. 

This model, in a little theater of its 
own, in no way jars with the furnished 
rooms. These were planned to give a 
historical sequence from the middle of 
the seventeenth century to about 1840, 
with the Emerson study actually add- 
ing a mid-Victorian room. To furnish 
each of these according to an exact 
period and date, could be done only by 
access to a far greater collection than 
that of Concord. Nor was such furnish- 
ing considered entirely desirable: the 
rooms of the average household are 


seldom furnished in that way. The 


principle followed was therefore the 
natural one—to have in a room no 
piece later than its given date, but if 
necessary to have some from an earlier 
time, as choice mementoes of bygone 
ancestors. To such a method of fur- 
nishing the Concord collection was en- 
tirely adequate, and the house looks 
the more homelike in consequence. 
Homelike indeed is the word. It is a 
triumph of modern museum director- 
ship that anything so natural, so like a 
growth, has been evolved. Here comes 
in the final note of community feeling, 
for if the work was first done with sci- 
ence, and then with art, it has been fin- 
ished with loving care, all to make the 
subtle impression of ancient New Eng- 
land, still living and indeed permanent. 
The proof lies in the fact that visitors 
innumerable have wished that they 
might move into the house, and stay. 
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The Old Rockland, Maine, Lime Trade 


By Georce S. Wasson 


LTHOUGH an astonishing num- 
ber of vessels, both small and 
large, have been built in Rock- 

land, Maine, and the adjoining town of 
Thomaston, lime making has been and 
still is the chief industry of the two 
places. Formerly known as Thomaston 
lime, since the separation of the towns 
in 1850, Rockland lime has achieved 
almost nation-wide celebrity, though in 
modern methods of manufacture the 
business has lost certain picturesque 
features, which for many years dis- 
tinguished it. 

Lime rock abounds in the vicinity 
and the product of numerous quarries 
was formerly brought by ox or horse 
teams to be burned into lime at kilns 
on the harbor shore where their out- 
put was easy of shipment in schooners. 
Under constant heavy teaming, deep 
ruts and mud, the latter always a spe- 
cialty of the locality, became so un- 
bearable that thick planks were laid on 
the roads, but a few years of the rough 
trafic saw their finish, and railways 
with specially designed rolling stock 
succeeded and are now universally in 
use. 

Owing, however, to consolidation, the 
number of quarries, once counted in 
hundreds, has been greatly reduced as 
has likewise been the number of kilns, 
lime sheds, etc., along the shore. Lime 
is now shipped in huge steel barges, 
towed by powerful tugs, all belonging 
to one great concern, and in spite of 
the fact that the best lime was made in 
kilns burning wood exclusively, coal or 
oil is now used, and the one-time great 
business of supplying immense quanti- 
ties of wood for the lime kilns is a thing 


of the past. A few kilns, relying upon 
the better quality of lime produced by 
wood burning, continued its use for 
some years but in the end gave it up. 

The matter of furnishing the large 
number of spruce casks required, was, 
in itself, no small business. Besides the 
product of cooper shops, many farmers 
in the vicinity, during the winter 
months, eked out an income by making 
the rough lime casks. 

At one time kilns numbered much 
Over a hundred, and at each frequent 
burning used on an average some thirty 
cords of wood, so that from all points 
of the northern coast where a small 
vessel could possibly be loaded, from 
early spring until ice forbade, they 
swarmed into Rockland harbor almost 
without number. 


Here it may be said that this harbor, 
though very spacious, was greatly ex- 
posed to all gales on the eastern board, 
until in comparatively recent years the 
present stone breakwater was built, 
though only after much fruitless effort 
for an appropriation. Never was a 
breakwater more needed, for the harbor 
teemed with shipping: “limers,” “kiln 
wooders” or lumber coasters, and in 
easterly storms disasters were frequent 
enough. 

Vessels often dragged their anchors, 
fouled other craft or went ashore with 
more or less damage, sometimes becom- 
ing total wrecks. Vessels discharging or 
receiving cargo at the wharves were in 
even worse position, if for one reason 
or another unable to haul off, and not 
a few, including at least one steamer, 
either broke up outright or started 
seams and sank at their berths. What 
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Old-Time Lime Kiln, Rockland, Maine 


COURTESY OF ROCKLAND & ROCKPORT LIME CO. 
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St. John, New Brunswick, TAood-Boat 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN 1907 


happened to wharves on these occasions 
can be imagined. To a great extent the 
long breakwater did away with one 
danger attending shipment of lime by 
schooners, and Rockland harbor in an 
easterly became less the dread of mar- 
iners. 

At one time bringing wood to be 
piled into the ever hungry maws of 
kilns employed even more craft than 
did the shipping of the lime itself. They 
hailed chiefly from Maine ports, but 
the Maritime Provinces contributed 
largely, furnishing a unique class of 
vessels, peculiarly their own, but short- 
lived, and for years since unknown in 
our waters. These were the famous 
“Saint John Wood-boats,” almost whol- 
ly built of spruce, sometimes at con- 
siderable distance inland and, by many 
men, with the aid of oxen, blocks and 





tackle, slowly skidded to a launching 
place. 
With sails often close-reefed so that 


the booms could be raised above mon-f 


strous deck loads, and yawl-boats hang- 


ing over the wide stern from clumsyf 
wooden davits, these queer craft were} 


a most picturesque addition to the queer 


assemblage of “kiln-wooders” in Rock-f 


land harbor. As a class they were prob- 


ably the least expensive craft ever built} 
on this side of the Atlantic, though} 
Yankee schooner-rigged scows largely} 
developed in the palmy days of thef 
lumber trade, must have been close} 


seconds in this respect. 
Many wood-boats had no bowsprits, 


one alleged reason being that they often} 
loaded wood in such remote sylvan} 
spots that bowsprits were too likely to} 


get mixed up with trees on the steep 
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Lime Quarry at Rockland, Maine 


COURTESY OF ROCKLAND & ROCKPORT LIME CO. 
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GA St. John, New Brunswick, Tood-Boat Leaving Rockland 


banks! In such craft the foremast was 
stepped forward as far as possible, or 
“in the eyes of her,” and topmasts were 
lacking, so that the rig closely resembled 
that of the “Chebacco Boats,” built at 
Cape Ann over a hundred years ago, 
though hulls differed, and they were 
much larger. Aft, there was no over- 
hang whatever; the wide stern stopped 
short at the stern-post and the rudder 
hung unblushingly “out-of-doors.” 
The cabin or “house,” entirely on 
deck, was of the plainest possible con- 
struction, both outside and in, and it 
was said that brick fireplaces survived 
on some of these craft long after stoves 
had come into almost universa! use. 


Possibly the general stumpy look of 


these queer craft gave rise to the old | 


and often quoted dialogue, supposed to 


have been between two 


skippers: 


“Where’s the other one?” “What other } 
’ “Why, the one they turned to | 


one?’ 
and sawed that one off’n!” 

A very noticeable feature of wood- 
boats, in the kiln wood business, was 
the towering deck loads, which unusual 
breadth of beam and the comparatively 
short run to Rockland enabled them to 
carry with more or less impunity. So 
high was this cordwood piled that 
often the helmsman could not see over 
it, and under certain circumstances 
steering was directed by a man sta- 
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Schooner Loading Kiln THood at Hampden, Maine 
on the Penobscot River 


tioned forward on top of the load, who 
bawled instructions aft. 

These vessels, like some of our own 
lumber-laden craft, were sometimes so 
deeply loaded that amidships water 
stood several inches deep across the 
deck, even with the craft on an even 
keel, only bow and stern being well out. 
But in the case of a wood- or lumber- 
loaded vessel, this was not quite so 
dangerous as it would seem. There was 
always risk of losing part of or even the 
whole deck load in a rough sea, no mat- 
ter how well secured, but such a craft 
could not actually sink, even when com- 
pletely water-logged through some 
hopeless leak. In this submerged con- 
dition vessels not infrequently sailed 
slowly into port with the man at the 
helm standing knee-deep in water, 


buoyancy of the cargo alone preventing, 
sinking. 

Overseas, the late Mr. Plimpsoll, 
M.P., no doubt made his mark on the 
British marine world, but the famous 
restricting “mark” was unknown on the 
sides of the Province-owned craft, while 
especially in the wood-boats, the spot 
where it should have been affixed was 
habitually loaded far out of sight. 

Not a cent was spent for mere looks, 
and so rough and primitive in construc- 
tion were some of these wood-boats as 
to be veritable curiosities of ship build- 
ing. Some enterprising soul once put an 
extreme specimen on exhibition at a 
Boston wharf. For ten cents were to be 
seen crude and even startling make- 
shifts of every description. It was easy 
to believe that the unique craft grew 
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far inland, as a distinctly bucolic touch 
was given by an anchor which had 
flukes consisting of ploughshares, fas- 
tened on by wire lashings, while the 
stock was simply a limb of yellow birch 
to which bark still adhered. In this 
strange outfit the skipper who built it, 
together with his wife, were no small 
part of the show and the wonder grew 
that Boston was ever reached. 

Yet wood-boats, of course better 
built and fitted, besides running wood 
to Rockland lime kilns, often carried 
immense loads of lumber to all New 
England ports, and have been seen, 
though rarely, as far south as Philadel- 
phia. They were not only of great carry- 
ing capacity but were known as more 
than average sailers, and the peculiar 
model was doubtless well adapted to 
the business, though durability was cer- 
tainly not a strong point. The skipper 
of a wood-boat once candidly admitted 
that in ten years it was time to junk 
the best of them. His own craft looked 
as if this limit had been reached full 
many moons previous, but criticism of 
Nova Scotia built “kiln-wooders” then 
came ill from a Yankee, for many na- 
tive built craft in the trade seemed de- 
crepit to the last degree. 

Running kiln-wood to Rockland was 
the last ditch for many an old coaster, 
sO worn out in all respects as to be 
deemed unfit for longer trips. Often in 
charge of sick or superannuated cap- 
tains, with mere boys and half-wits for 
crew, such vessels, after many years of 
visiting all Atlantic ports or those of 
the West Indies, ignominiously ended 
their days as kiln-wooders from nearby 
points. 

But besides the constant delivery of 
cordwood at Rockland, another inter- 
esting feature was the collecting and 


ee F 


shipment of driftwood on the Penobscot 
river. A hundred or more sawmills for 
years threw overboard not only vast 
quantities of sawdust, but so-called 
“edgings” and “slab-wood” as well, 
These were the sides of logs trimmed 
off before the logs themselves could be 
sawed into lumber. Great quantities 
came down river with the current, and 
being somewhat checked by tidewater 
at Bangor, much drifted ashore on both 
sides of. the stream down to the sea, 
Men made a business of collecting this 
wood and piling it in great mounds on 


Shelving bits of beach where shoal 


schooners could haul broadside on, and 
load for Rockland lime kilns. Much, 
however, escaped them and every island 
of Penobscot Bay showed deposits of 
edgings, etc., from mills many miles dis- 
tant. 


It was claimed by some that this | 
driftwood of mill refuse made a hotter | 


fire in the kilns than the usual cord- 
wood. There are no mills on the river 
now, but by those located near inland 
forests this same once worthless ma- 
terial is sawed into short leneths and 
brought to town, wood dealers readily 
selling it at a high price for home use. 

Much might be written on the ob- 
struction of the Penobscot river by 
refuse from the mills. Extensive dredg- 
ing became necessary to maintain a 
channel to Bangor, and at one point the 
steel sounding rod used in the pre- 
liminary survey went down through 
thirteen feet of sawdust before reaching 
bottom. But all this is another story 
and more concerns the lumber trade 
with Bangor. 

Exporting lime from Rockland in 
rough casks absolutely required vessels 
of a higher class than those comprising 
the motley fleet engaged in bringing 
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Lime Schooner “Mary Langdon” of Rockland, Maine 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KEYSTONE VIEW CO, 


wood. Aside from the risk of fog, shoals, 
storms, collisions and other dangers 
common to coastwise traffic, in the car- 
go itself lay inherent the constant 
menace of fire. Here was no place for 
aleaky craft. Deadly enemies like water 
and lime must be kept apart or most 
serious trouble would surely ensue, and 
even the staunchest vessels were none 
too safe in this hazardous business. The 
slightest leak might start a fire among 
the casks of lime in the hold and this 


fire, instead of being fought and possi- 
bly extinguished by water, as in or- 
dinary cases, was only increased by its 
use. No wonder then that great care 
was necessary in the selection of vessels 
for the trade, though perhaps no one 
particular build can be given as repre- 
senting the typical “Rockland limer.” 
All were schooners of moderate size, 
and former fishing vessels, if still in 
good condition, were preferred by 
many, as their sharper floors gave bet- 
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ter chance for building stout platforms 
in the hold, and so raising the lowest 
tier of lime casks from possible con- 
tact with bilge water. On the other 
hand, the greater draft of such craft 
was an objection in some cases. 

After filling the hold with lime casks, 
many yielded to the dangerous prac- 
tice of carrying a tier of casks on deck, 
though “dunnaged up” several inches, 
and covered as well as might be with 
tarpaulins. Fire here, however, was by 
no means so serious a matter as fire in 
the hold. It was easy of detection and, 
if necessary, any or all of the casks 
could be thrown overboard. 

To do away with such risky ex- 
posure on deck, vessels were built with 
a second deck raised above the main 
deck, high enough to take lime casks 
and running well forward with open 
rails. Many old craft were thus re- 
modelled and such vessels, though com- 
paratively few in number, mav be 
called ideal, if not typical Rockland 
lime schooners. Yet in spite of all pre- 
cautions from one cause or another, 
water too often got in its work at the 
lime, and as any old sailor or resident 
of harbors can testify, a “limer” on fire 
was no unusual thing. 

As has been said, fire in the deck 
load was easily discovered and dealt 
with, but at the first warning of it be- 
low, given by the well-known smell of 
lime being slacked by water, attempt 
at smothering was the only resort and 
this meant instant drastic action. First, 
a few provisions, coats, etc., were 
thrown out of the cabin and the place 
tightly closed. A cask of lime was 
hastily broached, its contents mixed 
with water, and the plaster so made 
liberally applied to every open crack 
or crevice around doors, windows, cabin 


skylight and smokepipe — in short, to 
every place in the vessel which might 
possibly admit air. Then, well sealed 
up, as it was called, the craft headed for 
the nearest harbor and the usually long 
waiting game began. 

Regardless of weather, all the men 
were obliged to live entirely in the open, 
and even after harbor was reached they 
often remained on board for several 
days, waiting developments. In this 
case, lowered sails furnished precarious 
shelter by night and from rain, while 


food could be had from shore, but the 


‘rule of “Don’t give up the ship” gen- 


erally prevailed to a marked degree. 
When, however, it became settled that 
fire still seethed below, sails were re- 
moved to some safe place, while the 
crew was discharged. The captain and 
mate took quarters on land, but main- 
tained constant watch over the vessel, 
always anchored some distance from 
the shore. A “limer” with a cargo on 
fire was a sort of marine pariah in any 
port of the coast, likely to burst into 
flames at any minute. No wharf would 
receive her and other craft shunned 
near company at anchor as if pestilence 
existed on board. 

How far the fire below had pro- 
gressed was at first only conjectural, 
for examination was impossible with- 
out opening cabin or tightly closed 
hatches, which of course meant instant 
admission of air and this was the one 
thing to be avoided. Constant fresh 
plastering up of suspicious looking 
cracks or tiny spots where smoke and 
smell might issue, was part of the day’s 
work for those on watch, and often 
weeks passed before it was deemed safe 
to open the cabin door for a peep in- 
side. Impatience often led to this being 
done too soon, and the smothering proc- 
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Lime Schooner “Morris & Cliff,” ex “Sam Teller” 


FROM A WATER COLOR BY JOHN F. LEAVITT. COURTESY PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM 


ess received a setback which not in- 
frequently ended in total loss. “Limers” 
often lay “sealed up” in harbors for 
months before fire was either out or 
had so increased that the desperate kill- 
or-cure act of scuttling the vessel was 
the only alternative, and even then the 
cure was certain to be only partial at 
best. 

Intense heat below showed itself only 
too plainly by blistering paint on deck 
and top sides, while the smell and 
spirals of smoke, ever increasing from 
all parts of the vessel, told that a 
climax was at hand. She was at once 
towed to some shoal and secluded part 
of the harbor where low tide exposed 


her bottom to boring or sometimes to 
cutting holes with axes. Rising tides 
would certainly extinguish fire among 
the seething lime casks, but in so doing 
was more than likely to ruin the craft, 
in case she did not take fire and burn 
outright. 

Each cask swelled to bursting when 
reached by water and this swelling of 
the cargo broke deck beams, humped 
the deck itself more or less, and often 
burst open the vessel’s sides. Even if 
not burned, she was commonly so dam- 
aged as to be beyond repair, and there 
is scarcely a harbor on the coast that 
does not contain the grisly remains of 
at least one “limer.” In one port can 
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Schooner “Polly,” built at Amesbury, Mass., in 1805 


LYING IN PORTLAND, ME., HARBOR ABOUT I9O5, 


LOADED WITH LUMBER 


SHE ALSO WAS EMPLOYED IN THE LIME TRADE 


yet be counted the charred, barnacle- 
studded, rock weed covered floor tim- 
bers of no less than six burned lime 
schooners, all given up after long at- 
tempts at smothering fire while at an- 
chor in the harbor. 

These half dozen, however, represent 
only a small fraction of stricken “sealed 
up” lime vessels seeking port in dis- 
tress. The great majority succeeded in 
extinguishing their fire and proceeded, 
though only after much labor and long, 
anxious waiting. 

One newly-built craft, in particular, 
remained at anchor fighting fire for 
over three months, but then was in 
condition to put to sea again. It is true 
that occasionally some craft survived 
even scuttling, and though badly dam- 


aged, was thought worthy of being 
towed away for repairs, but the case 
of one scuttled “limer” deserves men- 
tion. 

At low tide, immediately after be- 
ing grounded on adjacent mud flats and 
by many considered as good as gone, 
two large holes were chopped low down 
on one side. Wet by rising tide, burst- 
ing casks of lime not only humped the 
deck amidships over a foot, but broke 
several deck beams and many planks, 
opened waterways and badly started 
seams fore and aft. Great volumes of 
stifling lime smoke poured forth, fol- 
lowed by that of burning wood, and late 
that night the hull began to blaze fu- 
riously, apparently settling the vessel’s 
fate. But the plucky captain and part 
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owner, assisted by his two men, suc- 
cessfully fought these flames until high 
water did the rest by nearly submerg- 
ing the hull. 

To cut a long story short, holes cut 
in the bottom were covered with canvas 
and pieces of board nailed on, the 
worthless cargo of slacked lime in 
bursted casks was pried apart, shovelled 
or hoisted out and dumped overboard, 
the vessel pumped out and again float- 
ed. She was badly burned both below 
and on deck, with the latter still 
humped, seriously weakened and prac- 
tically open, the pump constantly at 


work, and yet enough additional fool- 
hardy men were found to take the craft 
under her own sail back to her home 
port, distant two hundred miles on the 
Maine coast. 

With the gradual extinction of our 
sailing fleet, limers and kiln-wooders 
have entirely passed. Lime, however, 
is still made and the whole business 
may be said to be conducted on strict- 
ly modern principles. Especially its 
shipment, in huge steel barges towed 
by steam is, to use also modern terms, 
a safer and saner “proposition” than 
in those absurd old pod-augur days. 





The Last Bays of the Pinky “Mary” 


COURTESY OF ALFRED ELDEN 








The Fisher-Richardson Bouse 


By Jennie F. CopeLanp 


HE Fisher-Richardson house 
in Mansfield, Massachusetts, 


through successive generations 
became more than a shelter for large 
families of growing children; it became 
a house with a personality that drew 
people to its hospitable doors. 

This house was built, we believe, 
about 1700 by some Taunton pioneer 
who decided to push up into what was 
then the Taunton North Purchase 
(bought from the Plymouth Colony), 
though we have only tradition and 
physical evidence to prove it. Whoever 
that early settler may have been he was 
too busy making his living to give his 
three-room house much _ character. 
When Lemuel Fisher took his bride, 
the minister’s daughter, to live there, 
in 1763, it was simply “the gambrel 
roof house on her father’s farm.” From 
then on the house had an identity. 

Nine children were born to Lemuel 
and Mary and somehow they found the 
house large enough until 1800, when 
one of their younger sons, nineteen- 
year-old Daniel, took unto himself a 
bride and brought her home. Great 
changes then took place; the house was 
doubled in size, the old chimney was 
torn down and a new one built. In the 
attic today may be seen the peak of 
the original west end gable of the house 
with the hand-hewn clapboards still in 
place. Just beyond the new end of the 
house Daniel built himself a_black- 
smith shop very close to the road. His 
account book, which is owned by his 
great-granddaughter, reads like a cen- 
sus list of the early farmers of the town. 
Apparently every farmer owned a yoke 
of oxen and all took their oxen to Daniel 
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to be shod. Daniel also worked the peat 
bog west of the house and shop. Ditch- 
es were dug to drain the land and cakes 
of peat were cut out during the sum- 
mer. He used the peat to sell and to 
burn. 

Daniel’s children numbered only five 
and three of those died in infancy. The 
two who lived to manhood and woman- 
hood were Daniel, Jr., and Evelina, 


Upon the marriage of Daniel, Jr., a 


portion of the farm was settled on the 
young man and he built a house. While 
the newly mar:ied couple were estab- 
lishing themselves in their new home, 
Ira Richardson of Attleboro was com- 
ing to the old house to win as his bride, 
Evelina. The young Richardsons be- 
gan their married life in Attleboro, but 
before very long the ill health of Eve- 
lina’s mother necessitated their return 
to the old homestead in Mansfield. Here 
they remained and here all of their nine 
children were born. Ira Richardson 
made himself so much a part of the 
town that the house where he spent 
fifty years of his life, and where he 
died, is often spoken of as the Capt. Ira 
Richardson place. 

Captain Richardson received his 
title, according to his commission signed 
by Governor Levi Morton, as Captain 
of the Norton Artillery of the State 
Militia. His military reputation he made 
for himself and he needed no war to do 
it. He did it by going down to Rhode 
Island to greet President Jackson and 
Vice-President Van Buren when they 
made their visit to New England in 
1833. The Mansfield Cadets, the At- 
tleboro Light Infantry, and the Nor- 
ton Artillery went to meet and receive 
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The Fisher-Richardson House, Mansfield, Mass., built about 1700 


Before Restoration 
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The Fisher-Richardson House after Restoration 
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the presidential party as it crossed the 
line from Rhode Island into Massa- 
chusetts. When Jackson reached the 
middle of Pawtucket Bridge, the Nor- 
ton Artillery was ordered to fire a sa- 
lute. Their gun was small and had been 
ridiculed by the bystanders as “Nor- 
ton’s popgun.” Captain Richardson was 
on his mettle and intended that his 
fieldpiece should make plenty of noise. 
To accomplish that end he filled the 
gun with green hay to the nozzle. The 
“popgun” made a terrific racket. More- 
over, the explosion broke the glass in 
the windows of the surrounding build- 
ings. Storekeepers rushed out and or- 
dered him to stop. He kept right on, 
for, he explained, his orders were to fire 
the best salute he could. They threat- 
ened him and asked if he didn’t see the 
damage that he was doing. 

“Well aware, bold and fair. Fire 
away!” he is said to have replied. 

By trade, Captain Richardson was a 
carpenter, not a builder of houses, but 
very handy at all sorts of carpentering. 
He also was somewhat of a wheel- 
wright and a farmer, and he had one 
more job, called in his day “sexton.” 
It was sometime after the Civil War 
that Mansfield, or other towns nearby, 
boasted an undertaker. Neighbors “laid 
out the corpse.” The town owned a 
hearse and hired Ira Richardson to 
take his horse, “Old Jim,” and drive it. 
Richardson also attended to the details 
at the cemetery. An old record book 
shows that he charged the “Inhabitants 
of the town of Mansfield 1 Dollar per 
Boddy for carrying,” and the family 
$1.50 for opening and closing the grave. 
In 1864 he raised the price for carry- 
ing the body to $1.25, and in 1865 there 
was another raise to $1.50. 

Sometimes one business interfered 


with another. The story goes that an «ld 
friend, the judge, was passing the house 
as the captain was shingling the roof, 

“How long do vou expect it will take 
you to finish that job?” asked the judge. 

“Dunno. Jest as soon as I get to 
shinglin’ somebody dies an’ I have to 
go an’ tend to him.” 

The hearse that he drove was not 
much more than a box on wheels. There 
was an agitation for the town to buy a 
new one and the matter was brought up 
at town meeting. To many of the voters 
it seemed like rank extravagance to 
pay $575 for a new hearse when the 
town already owned one that was usa- 
ble and one, as they said, that half the 
town had never ridden in. Ira Rich- 
ardson was among those in opposition, 
The aves got the vote and the hearse 
was bought. Captain Richardson con- 
sistently showed his disapproval by re- 
fusing to drive the new one, so he and 
“Old Jim” retired to the farm. 

Though Captain Richardson spent 
considerable time opening and closing 
graves, ghosts never followed him to 
his home. There was no room for 
spooks, for the ebullient spirits of eight 
children (one died in infancy) filled the 
place. All too soon play days gave way 
to courting days. There were gallant 
beaux aplenty who came sparking the 
six Richardson girls. Not one married 
a son of her native Mansfield, and all 
but Martha left the parental roof. To 
Ohio, to Michigan, even to California, 
they went with their husbands, while 
Martha remained a spinster at home to 
care for her aging father. 

The story of the Richardson girls 
and their families is like a piece of tap- 
estry; each family makes a distinct 
figure in the pattern, with the old house 
as a background, and appearing here 
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Corner in the Middle South Room 


and there is a rich note of color. That 
rich note is the life of Martha Richard- 
son. One unmarried daughter among six 
girls might have lived a dull existence, 
useful perhaps, but not picturesque. 
Not so with Martha. No one ever found 
her dull. She always brightened the 
corner where she was. 

The old house had added personality 
because she lived in it. She loved every 
inch of the house and the land. The 
trees she set out on the place she 
named, one for a nephew and one for 
a neighbor, and always called them by 
those names. Myrtle, the cow, and 
Myrtle’s bossy were almost human 
companions when she lived alone in 
her later years. She was both house- 
wife and husbandman and successful 


at both. What grocery delivery boy, 
R. F. D. man, or neighbor’s child did 
not have a cookie, doughnut, or piece 
of pie when he came to the door of In- 
dependence Hall, as she called her 
home: In her father’s day she helped 
him lay out the dead. She always min- 
istered to the sick. Was there ever a 
caller who did not have some of her 
“oarden sass,” or a jar of Myrtle’s 
thick cream to carry home’ No farmer 
produced more succulent vegetables, 
or raised a better calf. Because she 
lived there the house was a loadstone 
that drew the Richardson family back 
to its sheltering roof; a brother, a sis- 
ter, a brother-in-law, a sister-in-law, 
nephews and nieces all came back to 
be mothered and nursed. 
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In all these years the house was not 
changed. If Martha ever secretly longed 
for a touch of modernity no one ever 
knew it. In the Victorian era and the 
mauve decade other people might add 
a porch, a bow window, or some ginger- 
bread work. When Martha, like the 
girls of other substantial families, 
worked in Rogers’ Bonnet Shop, the 
girls, after the manner of women, 
boasted of improvements being made 
to their homes, and waited to see what 
Martha had to say. 

“Well,” said she, “I think that we'll 
set our house closer to the ground and 
move it nearer the road.” 

To the indifferent stranger passing 
by, the Richardson home was just a 
“funny old house.” 

Decades passed and as they went 
Martha’s strength diminished and her 
finances dwindled. All the while the 
ancient dwelling, especially the old east 
end, became more and more shaky. 

“Never mind,” philosophised Mar- 
tha. “If Independence Hall holds up 
as long as [I live it is all I ask. Nobody 
that is anybody would want to live 
here.” 

In 1922 physical infirmity made it 
imperative that she should have skilled 
care in a more comfortable house. Un- 
der another roof with the loving min- 
istrations of a relative she passed her 
last days. When at eighty-four she 
passed on, her body was tenderly laid 
in the family burying ground within 
sight of the house. 

The house continued to stand, but 
sagged more every year. Neighbors 
and friends going by sighed and re- 
marked that it was too bad that the old 
house should fall to pieces. Less feel- 
ing wayfarers ripped off a clapboard, or 
took a nail as a souvenir of the quaint 
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old landmark. Heedless youths threw 
stones at the windows until boards had 
to be placed over the apertures. 

It was an unfortunate fact that 
Mansfield had not been especially sen- 
sitive to cultural opportunities, nor was 
it historically alert. Other old houses 
had gone and so probably would this 
one. But this old house with true New 
England tenacity for life refused to fall 
so easily. Close by the side of the road, 
its sightless windows and once hospi- 
table doors, now silent on their hinges, 
began to make. their mute appeal to 
everyone who passed that way. 

In the meantime Miss Emma Frost 
of East Orange, New Jersey, from her 
Aunt Martha Richardson inherited the 
old house, a dubious legacy, indeed. 
Firemen and police had condemned it 
as unsafe. By far the easiest and cheap- 
est way would have been to have al- 
lowed the building to be taken down. 
A less conscientious person would have 
done just that. She, however, felt that 
if it had any value to the community it 
was her duty to keep the building there. 
She consulted Mr. Wm. Sumner Apple- 
ton of the Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, who, with 
Mr. Eugene Dow, the Society’s con- 
tractor, went to Mansfield and looked 
the house over very thoroughly. The 
verdict was that it was an interesting 
type of house and should be preserved, 
and furthermore, Mr. Appleton stated 
his belief that if Miss Frost would re- 
store the house and care for it for some 
years the Society would raise an endow- 
ment and accept the responsibility of 

wning the house. Miss Frost felt that 
she could not finance it alone, though 
she offered $3,000, half of the sum that 
the men estimated it would cost. Mean- 
while, news of the old house got abroad 
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Northwest Bed Room 


and offers came in. Two people offered 
to take it down and set it up on their 
estates in other parts of Massachusetts, 
while a third offered cash for the ma- 
terial in the house. Throughout the 
fall of 1929 the fate of the old house 
hung in the balance. 

At length local people became inter- 
ested. In January of 1930, Mr. Apple- 
ton and Mr. Lloyd A. Frost of Cam- 
bridge, brother of Miss Frost, went out 
to Mansfield to discuss the possibilities 
of restoration with a local group. After 
several meetings of the Mansfield peo- 
ple it was decided that if Miss Frost 
would deed the house to the town it 
would be more satisfactory to the citi- 
zens to hold the title and assume the 


entire cost of restoration. When the 
matter was referred to Miss Frost, very 
generously, she agreed to the proposi- 
tion. Consequently the matter went to 
the annual town meeting. Much to the 
satisfaction, and not a little to the sur- 
prise of those most interested, the mo- 
tion was carried without a dissenting 
vote. 

As quickly as she could Miss Frost 
deeded the house and a suitable plot of 
land to the town. Restoration work was 
then begun. 

The condition of the house was far 
worse than anyone had realized. The 
sills were entirely gone and all the 
woodwork that came in contact with 
the ground had rotted away; there were 
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no original windows, nor window frames 
left, in some cases no sash at all; the 
floors on the southeast and northwest 
corners had settled from a foot to a foot 
and a half into the cellar; the roof on 
the southeast corner had sagged three 
feet. The first work was to jack the 
house up and make it true. At this stage 
the town Jeremiahs came around and 
lamented the foolishness of the voters 
in wasting several thousand dollars on 
an old shack that would never be of any 
use except for show, and they contin- 
ued all summer to bewail this lack of 
wisdom. 

One of the surprises which the work 
of restoration revealed was that what 
appeared to be a plastered house was 
really a pine sheathed home. The lit- 
tle southwest room that Martha Rich- 
ardson always referred to as “Chaos” 
had good clean sheathing just as it was 
put on originally, but for some reason, 
either for style or warmth, the other 
rooms had been lathed and plastered 
over the sheathing. A still greater sur- 
prise was to find under the plaster in 
the northwest room wall paper of a de- 
lightful dark blue tracery on a light 
ground. In removing the laths and 
plaster most of the delicate paper was 
torn, but a local paperhanger performed 
a miracle and restored an entire panel. 

When the work of restoration began 
the town was particularly fortunate in 
being able to turn to a veteran car- 
penter, Lewis S. Packard, whose seven- 
tv-six years had not decreased his efh- 
ciency, but rather added to his knowl- 
edge and experience. For years he had 
been collecting old carpenter tools at 
auctions and from childhood he had ob- 
served the way old houses were put to- 
gether. With his tools and his knowl- 
edge he was able to reproduce in his 


shop, for the carpenter in charge of res- 
toration, much of the needed wood- 
work. The northwest bedroom, the lit- 
tle front entry and the kitchen had to 
have new floors, and these Mr. Packard 
got out after the style of the old ones, 
Much sheathing had to be made to re- 
place the rotted parts and to replace 
missing boards that perhaps were re- 
moved when the house was plastered. 
This was rather an intricate job, as al- 
most no two boards were the same 
width, or had the same moulding (four 
different size beads appear), and some 
boards were not even the same width 
top and bottom. Mr. Packard set up his 
planes for beveling and matching, and 
got the boards out by machinery, but 
the mouldings he put on by hand. As 
there was no original window sash to 
use for a model he copied a window 
that he knew to be over a hundred 
vears old. Two inside and two outside 
doors had to be made by the same man. 
Of the outside doors on the house when 
the work began only the one on the 
west end was really old. That, a plank 
one, without doubt dated from 1800 
when the west end was added. The new 
front door was copied from that. The 
door that was removed from the front 
probably was one that Captain Rich- 
ardson made by hand, perhaps some- 
time between 1835 and 1850. That has 
been preserved, but not for use. When it 
came to the outside it was found nec- 
essary to replace the clapboards. Mr. 
Packard took some time to make his 
patterns and then got out clapboards 
in three widths, six, seven, and eight 
inches, after the manner of the original. 

The intention was to keep the house 
as nearly as possible as it was original- 
lv, but since it represented two periods 
— before and after 1800—a dilemma 
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Old Coach Bringing Guests to the THedding 


arose. To have or not to have a fire- 
place in the east-end room, where, of 
course, there was one, originallv, be- 
fore the chimney was removed in the 
reconstruction of 1800, or at some later 
time. Indications of where the fire- 
place had been led to its restoration. 
Fireplaces in the other rooms needed 
only to be uncovered. The building of 
the fireplace in the southeast room re- 
quired some changes in construction. 
In the first place the new work cut out 
the doorway from that room into the 
kitchen and also from the front entry 
into the kitchen; thus all entrance to the 
kitchen from the front of the house was 
blocked. That difficulty was relieved by 
removing a shallow china closet in the 
dining room, leaving a doorway direct- 
ly into the kitchen. Also, a door was 
found that fitted what appeared to be a 
closed up doorway from the little east 
bedroom into the kitchen. All this in- 


terfered with the position of the stairs 
to the attic. It seemed best to move the 
stairs, not only because of these two 
doorways, but also because in taking up 
the kitchen floor the original trap door 
to the cellar was found in front of these 
two doors and where the china closet 
and attic stairs had been. The attic 
stairs were now built at the rear end 
of the front hall over the place where 
the cellar stairs had been. The new 
boxed-in stairs, still leading from the 
kitchen, seem quite in keeping with 
other old houses in the vicinity of 
Mansfield, and may, indeed, be just 
where the original stairs were, though 
it would be a good guess that the first 
settler reached his loft by means of a 
ladder and trap door. The only other 
change made in the kitchen was the 
restoration of a set boiler by the fire- 
place; the old domed brick oven was 
already there. By the projection of the 
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GQ One-Horse Chaise 


chimney and staircase the size of the 
front entry was reduced. The end was 
now simply sheathed, with a door in 
this new wall that encloses closet space 
under and beside the stairs. In the par- 
lor a modern fireboard and mantle were 
removed and replaced by panelling over 
the fireplace. In the northwest bed- 
room, two interesting panels over the 
fireplace were uncovered when 
plaster was removed. In the middle, 
where the stove pipe of modern times 
had been, was a hole with indications 
that there had once been open shelves. 
A mantle taken from an equally old 
house in Rehoboth gave the carpenter 
the model for finishing this mantle. 

By September sixth the house was 
ready for dedication. The work had 
been done entirely by Mansfield men, 
most of it by Edward C. Garriepy, 
aided by men on the town pay roll. 
Mr. Packard, because of his great in- 


the 


terest in the project, had cut his prices 


to almost cost, so altogether the ex- J 


pense was extremely low. 

The dedication took the form of a 
“Pageant of the House of Romance.” 
At two o'clock Saturday, September 
6, 1930, the “Spirit of the House” 
came out on the ancient doorstone, at 
the west end of the house, to welcome 
the audience assembled. Her remarks 
were interrupted by Lemuel Fisher 
coming around the house driving a 
lumbering two-wheel ox cart in which 
sat his bride with her feather bed and 
the rest of her dowry. On to the back 
door they went and entered the house. 
The Spirit continued her‘story to be 
again interrupted by the appearance of 
a handsome black colt on which was 
seated Daniel Fisher of the next genera- 
tion with his bride on the pillion be- 
hind him. This couple was welcomed by 
a group of neighbors, who later danced 
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THedding Guests who Arrived on Horse Back 


| the minuet. In the next episode Ira 


Richardson drove up in his two-wheel, 


one-horse shay. Behind was a stage 
i coach with a bevy of young people. 
While he was in the house for his bride, 


the girls, in the poke bonnets, hoop 
skirts and pantalets of 1833, decorated 


| the chaise and gave the pair a send-off 


when they came out. Next appeared the 
buoyant, dancing spirits of the Richard- 
son girls, who were interrupted in their 
dance by Cupid with his deadly bow 
and arrow. One by one five Richard- 
son girls with their husbands left the 


| old roof tree. Now came the touching 


scene as “Martha, the spinster, loved 
of all,” came from the barn with her 
basket of vegetables and accompanied 
by two little nieces. By the old well 
sweep she was met by school children 
who wanted a drink of water. Not only 
water, but cookies were handed them. 


3 


So well was this scene done that tears 
came to the eyes of the many who knew 
Martha. As the “Spirit of the House” 
explained that at length the house was 
left alone, Father Time began prowling 
round the house, laying his heavy hand 
upon it. Following close behind him 
was the “Spirit of Destruction,’ who 
threw stones at the house and dirt down 
the well. At this point Miss Frost came 
to claim her legacy. With bowed head 
and drooping shoulders she entered the 
building. Around the house came a fine, 
upstanding youth in the service uni- 
form of the Boy Scouts and bearing 
carpenter tools. On the explanation that 
he was the “Spirit of Restoration” and 
could give back the house, Miss Frost 
was summoned and the tools laid at 
her feet. Here ended the symbolic. The 
actual began when Miss Frost present- 


ed to William P. McDermott, the 
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chairman of the Board of Selectmen, 
the keys and deed to the house. After a 
gracious speech of acceptance he in- 
vited into the house the Mavor of 
Taunton, the Chairman of the Select- 
men of Norton, both mother towns, 
and a representative of the State. While 
these men were speaking, the wife of 
the Town Manager had slipped into 
the house and lighted a fire. As the 
smoke was seen curling out of the 
chimney, prayer was offered by the 
senior clergyman of the town. The 
pageant ended with the cast, twenty- 
four of them descendants of Fishers or 
Richardsons, gathered around the well 
singing “The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

The house, which was fully furnish- 
ed with an especially fine loan collec- 
tion, was thrown open to the public. In 
each room was a hostess in costume. 
Until well after five o’clock the crowd 
milled through the rooms. On the next 
afternoon an almost equal number 
came, two thousand for the two days. 
On Monday the borrowed furniture was 
returned. It was a question in the minds 








= 


of those most interested whether the 
bare house with the small amount of 
furniture that had been given would 
prove to be an attraction. All uncer- 
tainty was removed the following Sat- 
urday and Sunday when two hundred 
came and expressed enthusiasm. The 
week-end openings, with an average at- 
tendance of one hundred and fifty, 
were continued until after the middle of 
October, when weather conditions made 
it seem best to close. Even after the 
wooden shutters were fastened on se- 
curely interested out-of-town people 
have had their requests to be shown 
through the house granted by the town 
manager. One architect saw it by flash- 
light at ten o'clock at night. 

Towns and cities which have been 
much more keen about their history 
and more prone to spend money for 
culture are now saying, “We have noth- 
ing like this,” and at least one man is 
planning to have his town do likewise 
next year. Hushed is the voice of the 
scoffer. Mansfield is proud of 


achievement. 

















estern View of the Central Part of Wirentham, Mass. 


PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED BY S. E. BROWN IN 1838 
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Plan of the Fort at Township No. 4, 
now Charlestown, 2. B. 


N 1736 a tract of land in New 
Hampshire was granted by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, 
to a group of petitioners. At the time it 
was known as Township No. 4, later 


becoming the town of Charlestown. One 


of the conditions of the grant imposed 
upon each settler was the construction 
of a house at least eighteen feet square 
and seven feet stud. 

The first settlement in the new town- 
ship was not made until 1740, and at 
that time No. 4 was the most advanced 
frontier settlement in the Province, sur- 
rounded by deep forests and exposed 
to the enemy in case of a French and 
Indian War. Because of this danger 
most of the original proprietors sold 
their shares and by 1744 there were 
only nine or ten resident families. 

The proprietors, in November, 1743, 
voted to build a fort for the defense 
and security of the township. Col. John 
Stoddard of Northampton is said to 
have directed its construction, he hav- 
ing been for many years the principal 
military engineer in the Connecticut 
River frontier and the builder of the 
blockhouse at Fort Dummer. The his- 
torian of the town states that the fort 
was only intended to afford a defense 
against musketry; that its “walls were 
made of large squared timbers laid hori- 
zontally one above the other and locked 
together at the angles. Within the en- 
closure were buildings called province 
houses. These, before being enclosed 
in the fort, had been the houses of 
Capt. John Spafford, Capt. Phineas 
Stevens, Lieut. Moses Willard, Lieut. 
Ephraim Wetherbe, and John Hast- 
ings. In the enclosure was also a house 


which was newly built and which was 
situated in the northwest corner. The 
fort was stockaded on the north side 
by timbers about a foot in diameter, 
placed in the ground endwise, which 
were not far from twelve feet high... . 
The province houses were placed di- 
rectly against the walls of the fort.” 

The fort was scarcely erected before 
war was declared by Great Britain 
against France and Spain, the news 
reaching Boston in June, 1744, but the 
frontier fort at Township No. 4 was 
not molested during 1744 and 1745. On 
April 19, 1746, a party of about forty 
French and Indians ambushed Captain 
Spafford, Lieutenant Parker and Steph- 
en Farnsworth, who were returning 
from a sawmill with boards. Their oxen 
were found dead with their tongues cut 
out. The men were taken captive to 
Canada. 

Two weeks later, on May 2nd, a 
party of eight Indians suddenly ap- 
peared and fired on the women who 
were going to do their accustomed 
milking at the booth or barn where 
the cows were stalled. Major Joseph 
Willard and several soldiers were guard- 
ing the party and one of the men, Seth 
Putnam, was killed. He was a brother 
of Ebenezer Putnam who had settled 
at No. 4 the previous year. The Major 
and his men fired on the Indians and 
mortally wounded two. 

On the 24th of May, Capt. Daniel 
Paine, in command of a small company 
of horse, reached the fort at No. 4, sent 
there by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts. Soon after arrival these men, 
desiring to visit the spot where Putnam 
had been killed, went out to the num- 
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Huan ot The Port at Charlestown, N. H., in 1746 
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Plan of Fort at Township No. 4 
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ber of twenty, suitably armed, and 
were ambushed by Indians, five being 
killed and one taken prisoner. 

A few days after this affair Capt. 
Ephraim Brown of Sudbury, Mass., ar- 
rived at No. 4 with an additional com- 
pany of troops. A party going toward 
the meadows to bring in grazing horses, 
narrowly escaped being ambushed soon 
after, and on the 3rd of August, 1746, 
a direct attack was made on the fort. 
The Indians succeeded in setting fire 
to several buildings but after two days’ 
ineflectual attack they withdrew. On 
the 8th of August the savages suc- 
ceeded in killing horses, cattle and 
hogs, and all houses outside the fort, 
save one, which stood against the stock- 
ade, were burned. No further attacks 
were made on the fort that year and 
with the approach of winter the troops 
were withdrawn and with them went 
the settlers. 

Among the men in Captain Brown’s 
company from Sudbury was John 
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Maynard who drew a plan of the fort 
which has recently come to light and is 
in the possession of Leonard P. Gould- 
ing. The historian of Charlestown, writ- 
ing in 1876, was unaware of the exist- 
ence of any plan of the fort. The May- 
nard plan, which is here reproduced, 
bears out well the traditionary infor- 
mation that had been preserved and is 
of the greatest interest in showing the 
details of a defensive location and con- 
struction in the days of frontier war- 
fare in New England. The three-story 
watch tower, flying its flag, the stock- 
ade about three sides of the houses 
united into the form of a hollow rec- 
tangle, the three wells with their well 
sweeps (who knows of an earlier rec- 
ord of the well sweep’), the locations 
of the outlying buildings, the place 
where the Indians lay in ambush and 
killed Seth Putnam, together with the 
exact dimension of the fort, now known 
for the first time, are all of the greatest 
interest at the present time. 
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Leonard House, Raynham, Mass. 


TRADITION 


RELATES THAT KING PHILIP S HEAD WAS DEPOSITED IN THIS HOUSE IN 1676 
PRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL WOOD BLOCK ENGRAVED IN 1838 








Mountain Laurel, Ka/mia Latifolia 


The New England THild Flower Preservation Society 
By Mrs. S. V. R. Crossy 


Treasurer, and Chairman of the Board of Directors 


T SEEMS to the writer most fit- 

ting that a society established to 

preserve New England’s antiquities 
should join in trying to preserve New 
England’s floral beauties as well, for 
they date from a far earlier time than 
anything that the hand of man has 
created. In order to protect them the 
New England Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society is endeavoring to educate 
every one to preserve our rarer native 
flowers and shrubs, primarily those 
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found in the woods, The onward march 


of civilization is exterminating our for- J 


ests so rapidly, and the ubiquitous 
motorist is so continually penetrating 
every exquisite bit of woodland and so 
frequently destroying what he finds 
there, that if something is not done 
now, another generation will find but 


few of our wild orchids and rarer wild | 


flowers left. 
This Society started about eight 
years ago, being the outgrowth of a 
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New England Tild Flower Preservation Society 
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smaller society formed several years 
previously by a group of about twenty 
Boston ladies, who already sensed the 
danger of extermination that many of 
our wild flowers were facing. They gave 
their good will and a nucleus for a 
membership list and the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society gave its un- 
failing help in the shape of an office, 
light and heat. Added to this The Gar- 
den Club of America sanctioned the 
new Society to act as its conservation 
committee in New England, so, with 
this stalwart backing, the baby society 
made its appearance in the world. 
The membership has grown slowly 
but surely and now numbers 2,013 
adult members and 7,643 junior mem- 


Trailing Arbutus (Mapflower), Epigaea Repens 


PHOTOGRAPH BY L. 
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bers. This last class of members is not 
a financial asset, as the payment of ten 
cents, for junior membership up to 
eighteen years of age, goes to pay for 
the membership button, two outline 
drawings and some literature telling 
how they can help in this work. 

This Society works through all or- 
ganizations which it can persuade to 
help. Free lectures with colored slides 
are given in all schools applying for 
the same unless too far distant, in which 
cases slides and a lecture are lent. An 
older talk with slides, given for a small 
remuneration, is in constant demand 
for clubs, garden clubs, 
geranges, church societies, etc., and we 
are always hoping to interest at least 


women’s 
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some of our listeners sufficiently to lead 
them to join our Society. 

We have lists of plants which should 
not be picked but we do not approve of 
too many “don’ts” and teach what 
flowers may be picked freely as well as 
those which may be picked in modera- 
tion, 

The native flora of New England 
contains many really beautiful flowers. 
Take our laurel (Kalmia latifolia), our 
fringed gentian (Gentiana crinita), 
our cardinal flower (Lobelia cardinal- 
is), our lady’s slipper (Cypripedium 
acaule), not to speak of the showy 
lady’s_ slipper (Cypripedium §specta- 
bile), the showy orchis (Harbenaria 
spectabilis) and many others. But one 
of our most charming flowers and one 
which is in constant danger is our may- 
flower or trailing arbutus (Epigaea 
repens). This flower should be given 
every chance to spread, instead of which 
it is gathered more ruthlessly than any 
other and sold in great quantities on 
our streets. It is very difficult to trans- 
plant, but several nurserymen are ex- 
perimenting with it and providing it 
can be given proper soil (very acid) it 
can be made to grow. It might spread 
from seeds were it not that the birds 
have such a liking for the seeds that 
hardly one escapes their eagle eves and 
they are as impossible to educate as 
some of our people. We must do all in 


ee 


our power to protect this one of our 
most charming flowers of old New Eng- 
land, 

The Christmas Green question is an- 
other source of constant effort on our 
part, for people a few years ago were 
using such quantities of natural greens, 
both outside and inside their houses 
and buildings, that there was a tre- 
mendous waste of evergreen trees and 
shrubs each year. By sending letters to 
the chambers of commerce and church- 
es, asking them not to use the laurel, 
holly or ground pine, telling them what 
to use in both artificial and living dec- 
orations and discouraging all out-door 
decorations, we feel we are making a 
beginning in the right direction, but 
we need public opinion to back us up. 
The broadcasting companies have al- 
lowed us to speak for this brand of 
conservation and the newspapers have 
given us their aid. 

We try to encourage reforestation, 
do all we can to keep the roadsides clean 
and beautiful, and have held booths at 
many of the county fairs showing our 
charts, colored flower postcards and 
posters, where we also distribute litera- 
ture and answer questions. People are 
welcome at our office or if they care to 
write us, we answer all questions ad- 
dressed to the Society, at Horticultural 
Hall, Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues, Boston. 
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The Samuel Fowler House, Danversport, Mass. 


BUILT IN I8IO. FROM A COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPH MADE IN IQII 


BY THE FRANK COUSINS ART CO. 


Contract and Expense Account 
for Building the Samuel Fowler House, 
Danbversport, 1810 


The account books and papers belonging to Samuel Fowler, Jr.., 
been acquired recently by the Essex Institute. 


of Danversport, have 
An examination of these important 


records of the leather and mill business from the latter part of the eighteenth century 

to about 1850, has revealed some interesting facts in relation to the building of 

Samuel Fowler’s brick house, at what was then New Mills. ‘The property is now owned 
by the Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities. 


CONTRACT 


Danvers, January 31th day 1810. 

An agreement made this day between 
Samuel Fowler On the one part & 
Stephen Whipple & Levi Preston on 


the other Sd Whipple & Preston agree 
to do the following Work to A house 44 
feet long 40 wide to fraim floorings & 
roof the roof is to have A flat on the 
top 10 by 14 feet Covin finished with 
plain bedmould and cornice Likewise 
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ECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Floor Plans of the Samuel Fowler Bouse 


FROM DRAWINGS BY GEORGE C 


to build a pantry 18 by 20 feet fraim 
the floorings & finish the roof and make 
4 outter doors and one Pare of Seller 
doors & finish all the inside except the 
South east room with the chamber over 
it, the rooms Are to be finished in the 
following manner, the west Room to 
have folding shets with window seats 
and Double cornice and Pedestal with 
base and sirbase Doors to be six pan- 


. WALES, ARCHITECT 


eled Double fased. architraves round 
Doors & windows the chamber over it 
to be finished in the same maner with 
hansome chimney Piece the bedroom 
to have window shets and seats to the 
Windows pedestal with base & s base 
plain chimney Piece, the chamber over 
it to be like unto it, the citchen to be 
finished with plain window seats & 


shets & plain pedestal with base & s 
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base & A plain chimney Piece & dress- 
ers & one closet with shelves, the citch- 
en Chamber is to be finished with plain 
mopboard and plain window seats with 
shutters and a partition Across of it 
with one closset in each chamber, The 
pantry to be finished with plain win- 
dow seats And Shets and sealed up to 
the bottom of the Windows and a plain 
chimney piece and sink and Stairs up 
the chamber the pantry chamber is to 
be partitioned across it finished with 
plain mop board and window seats and 
shetters The frunt entry is to be fin- 
ished with stairs up to the chamber 
with full scroll and rampt & nead Rails 
& cornice above & below with pedestal 


and Base & sirbase hansomely done the 
western Entry is to be finished with 
stairs up to the chamber with strait 
rails and quarter twist at the bottom & 
pedestal round the entry and no cor- 
nice, the East Entry is to be finished 
with pedestal and no cornice for stairs 
the garret is to be partitioned up 4% 
feet and floor laid the bords are to be 
plained and haveed & scuttle stairs, the 
seller roof partitioned of under the 
south west room, the out Sides of the 
house is to be brick and finishe the 
above work in A Workman like man- 
ner for wich Sd. Fowler agrees to pay 
them Sd. Preston and Whipple the sum 
of $700 dollars 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT 











1810 Mrs [srs] Pressen & Whippel 
May g to rum 1/g (10) rum 1/g (11) rum 1/9 > 87 
12 rum 1/g (14) rum 1/9 (15) rum 1/9 0 87 
17 to rum 3/6 (1g) to run 3/6 (22) to run 3/6 1.75 
24 to rum 3/6 (28) run 3/6 (30) rum 3/6 175 
31 to rum 1/4 (June 1) run 3/6 ( 4) rum 3/6 1 46 
June 5 to rum 3/6 (11) rum 3/6 (14) rum 3/6 175 
15 to rum 3/6 (21) run 3/6 2/6 0-go-O 1 90 
25 to I pair — go C for Conductter & Clarin them 490 
Juley 21 to Cash to Pressen 30 00 
Aug 3 to Molass[es] 84 
g to Cash to whippel 26 CO 
Oct 5 to Cash 47 00 
to Cash 30/ 5 CO 
to Cash 12/ 2 00 
to Sashis & seting glass I-13 0 80 
to per [tin] tion & door in pantry Chamber 
to Sundries on Preston privat acount 20 20 
to Sundries to S Whippel on private acount 24 82 
to Cash paid L Preston 300 CO 
ec s6etotee |U6w*FlC<“ SC‘ 50 00 
to per [ti] tion in Parntry Chamber 3 00 
ISI! 
Jan 27 to Note to S. Wippel 92 72 
to Note to L Preston 153 20 
| 770 OC 
1810 Credit 
Oct 26 Cr by Bildin My hous as p Job 700 00 
* by Sund Labour & Extra worke 70 00 
770 00 


“on the 29 Day of October 1810 I moved in my brick hous with a wife 
and five Children & 12 in fameley.” Reprinted from the “Historical Col- 
lections of the Essex Institute,” Volume LAV II, January, 1931. 








N THE July, 1930, issue of OLp-Time 

New ENG Lanp the statement was 
made on page forty-five that the tower 
on St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, Eng- 
land, was the tallest spire in the Brit- 
ish Isles. Of course the statement that 
the tower was a spire was self-evidently 
a slip which the Editor regrets. Con- 
cerning the height of the tower the fol- 
lowing has just been received from the 
Rev. Canon R. O. Hutchinson, The 
Vicarage, Boston, England: 

“Our tower is not taller than some 
others, but it is taller than any English 
Cathedral or Church Tower — except 
the campaniles of the new Westminster 
Cathedral — which is about ™% foot or 
so higher — ours is 272 ft. high. We are 
to have a formal presentation of the 
generous American gift on July 8. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury will be 
here.” 





HE first steam engine used in 

America was brought from Eng- 
land in 1755 to raise water from a 
copper mine in New Jersey. The order 
for its construction was placed in 1749 
by Col. John Schuyler, but six years 
elapsed before it reached the Schuyler 
family mine in North Arlington, N. J. 
A detailed account of its construction, 
delivery and use appears in a recent 
Bulletin of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad. 


OINT Shirley. On Saturday last 

His Excellency the Governor did 
the Proprietors of Pullin-Point the 
Honour of dining with them at said 
Point, where a very elegant Enter- 
tainment was prepar’d for him; he was 
attended thither by the Proprietors, 
and a Number of Gentlemen of Dis- 
tinction from the Town; he was saluted 
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with fifteen Guns from Castle-William 
as he went down, and the same Num. 
ber when he returned; and was receiv’4 
at the Point with all the Demonstra- 


tions of Joy that so new a settlement J 


was capable of. His Excellency ex. 
press'‘d great satisfaction on finding s0 
considerable an Addition to that valu- 
able Branch of Trade, the Cod-Fishery, 
and hoped that the Gentlemen con- 
cern’d would meet with such success 


as to make them ample amends for s0 | 
noble an Undertaking. The Proprietors, } 
after having leave from his Excellency, f 


gave it the Name of Point-Shirley. 


— Boston Gazette, Sept. 11, 1753. 


MISS the open door of the old black- § 





smith shop in whose firelight we 
used to stand on twilights in late au- § 


tumn days coming home with the cows 
for perhaps the last days of the season’s 
pasturing, and warm our cold toes in 
its heat or watch the blacksmith shoe 
the ox. 

There are other blacksmiths also 
whose pictures come back to me with 
the tang of smelly iron; the swish of 
the bellows as he leaned on the handle 
with one arm and smoked his T.D. pipe 
and regulated its ingoing and outcom- 
ing from his lips with his other hand. I 
remember the hogshead of black water 
by his side with the swab in it with 
which he wet his fires and how the 
sparks flew up into the twilight. 

How many of my young readers ever 
saw the old-time blacksmith shoe an 
ox? As I remember it—I may have 
the technique with the passing of 
time — they used to make much of it 
sort of adventure with horned 
beasts not of the apocalypse but of the 
agriculturist. 
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First they took a rope about thirty 
feet long and threw it over a beam that 
was just right in place for the service 
required. The end of this rope ran out 
through the door of this old black- 
smith shop — Mel Googin may have 
done it differently. It was put over the 
horns of the ox and then a turn taken 
on a windlass built for the purpose. 
This windlass was at the head of the 
shoeing stall. This stall was a heavy 
oaken frame down which heavy stan- 
chions ran along his neck. 

The wide leather band that went 
under the belly of the ox was strong 
enough to hold up a mountain. This 
leather belt was affixed to chains that 
went up over a five-foot roll. What an 
ado when they lifted a pair of oxen in 
this way with men tugging at the wind- 
lasses with their capstan-bars of oak. 
How we children danced in glee to see 
the oxen lifted off their feet and sus- 
pended between heaven and earth with 
their feet off the ground. 

Then their feet were put on a heavy 
oaken beam with slots cut in to hold 
them firm, extra precaution being taken 
to tie them firmly to the beam. Thus 
the feet were helpless as to motion; the 
shoes could be nailed upon them with- 
out the ox having a chance to protest, 
and around the scene stood farmer and 
farmer's boy, shouting, “Whoa, ho! 
there; whoa, ho!” “Steady, Buck” or 
“Steady, Star!” 

The blacksmith was a quieter and 
busier man than the cobbler. The latter 
could tap and sew and chat. He was a 
wiser man than the blacksmith. He had 
time to discuss politics and sociology. 
He could think and peg away. But the 
blacksmith was usually a swarthy man 
of large sinew, and singularly unre- 
sponsive to casual chat. He had no 


time to ponder. His was all quick, 
spark-like action. When the fire was 
right and he disembedded the iron and 
it came out white hot, sparkling in little 
sparklets of vivid, shooting flame, he 
had to attack it with ferocity, spank it 
with his rat-tat-tat of the hammer and 
when the boy helper came to time with 
his sledge and the blacksmith with his 
fashioning hammer and they talked 
dumb-language with each other mo- 
tioning in signs, it was as good as a 
modern movie show. 

They make these things now by au- 
tomata. No longer do they forge the 
horseshoe or the oxshoe. They come 
cold and forged in barrels and kegs. 
The old cobbler is replaced by long 
rows of machines at which gentlemen 
of foreign birth do a business that has 
little workmanship and less under- 
standing of real art. It used to take a 
man five years to learn to make a shoe 
well and some never did learn — such 
a fine art is it. The hand shoemakers 
are to be counted on one’s fingers. 
Modern shoemakers do not know how 
to make a shoe that will fit about the 
ankles. So pass these things into ob- 
livion. This be the epitaph.—Arthur G. 
Staples in the Lewiston Journal. 


HE Portland (Maine) Glass Com- 

pany is first mentioned in the 
Portland directories in the year 1869, 
where it is stated that the Portland 
Glass Company received their charter 
in 1863. Commenced manufacturing in 
1864. Capital stock $150,000. This ar- 
ticle goes on to say, “The glass manu- 
factured here is not inferior to any 
made in the country, and is superior to 
most, and the wares have obtained high 
favor in all the principal markets, so 
that the works have been run to their 
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— 
fullest capacity from the commence- communication of September 9, ‘930 
ment.” The article is as follows: 

Through the courtesy of Miss Ethel " aa 

Sia of chee Diol : ink SS lhe greatest need of Little Compton, in ithod 
P. Hall of the Maine Historical 50- Island, is a biographer — some native or ad pted 


ciety, W able to print the historical! 
portion of a letter from Mr. C. H. Far- 
ley relating to this glass works. 


“This company was orzanized in 1864 with 
John B. Brown as president, J. $. Palmer, treas- 
urer, W. QO. Davis, sup't. and directors J. B. 
Brown, Rensellae Cram, Charles E. Jose. 
Brock and Joseph Walker 

“They built and occupied a fine brick build- 
ing on what is now West Commercial Street and 
it was equipped with the best facilities in fur- 
nace, mills, imported Cragleith stones, moulds 
and other glass house requirements of those days. 

“After a few years of successful operation it 
realized that the East could not compete in this 
line of manufacture with the West, where glass 
houses were being built over coal mines of gas 
wells where the cost of -— was only a fraction 
of the cost here. Fuel is a controlling factor in 
the manufacture of ine s. [he West soon got 
this line of industry and has kept it ever since. 

“The product turned out here was equal 
that made in any other factory and it was the 
location that obliged the factory to suspend 
after about ten years of operation. 

“IT had a very slight knowledge of the work 
done here for | was just starting hs making of 
ground and cut door panels as the 
was being dismantled. 

‘I, however, bought some of the machinery 
and stones such as I could use in my business 
and I have some of them now but it 1s doubtful 
if I could identify any of them now from later 
purchases of the same material. But this is of no 
consequence, anyway, as relating to the history 
of the old company. 

“There is probably considerable of 
in the old houses of Portland but | 
only two lots that were surely made there. One 
is a set of twelve goblets made specially as a 
present by the conpany to George Brock, on« 
of the directors, whose services had been much 
appreciated in the erection of the plant and as a 
director on the board. This set was beautifully 
made and with engraved inscription. 

“The only other piece | know is owned by 
our worthy fellow citizen Edgar E. Rounds who 
was then employed by the Boston & Maine 
R. R. and who was located at that time in the 
yard close by.” 


( et rge 


glass house 


this glass 
know of 


Y KIND permission of the Editor 
of the Boston Herald we are al- 
lowed to reprint its Roving Reporter’s 


son or dauzhter to set down 
tales which still are told by 
tomorrow these stories will be lost in the jp. 
cessant chatter of prosperous women frog 
Worcester, Fall River and Woonsocket, w! 
trving hard to make a little world of fashion fo; 
themselves in this community where, 
a time, fishermen and farmers. 
outside influences, 
the sea and soil. 
The automobile is spoiling the Little Comp. 
ton of the past. The town is more than ten miles 
from a railroad station, and trains, even before 
the schedules were cut down, stopped there sel- 
dom. You must reach Little Compton by motor 


the town’ best 
aged residents, for 


Once up [ 
undisturbed hy 
labored simple livings from 


Car or you do not reach it at all. Today, of 
course, everybody can reach Little Compton 
is a summer resort. 


For many 


years it was one of the quictest 
resorts in all 


New England. People who went 
there for the summer were definitely “going t 
the country.” Today they are going to a gol! 
club, and to dances, bridge parties, dinner par ties 
and cocktail parties. People used to go there f 


a rest. Last summer one middle-aged woman, 
after two months at Little Compton, went to a 
sanitarium for a rest cure. 

As the summer population increases in num- 
ber and activity, the native element retreats 
gradually into the background. The natives and 
the first summer visitors were friends, meetine 


talking to each other and 
extent, aneanetan ding each 
Today this intercourse is vanishing. New: 
are not interested in the town and | 
permanent residents. The latter, sacrificing some 
of their ancient dignity and pride, are cuttin 
their farm lands into house lots. and servin 
the visitors as peddlers. mechanics, bootleggers 
and men of all work. The summer people are t 
them a source of income; they, to the 
people, are becoming servants. 

And in the process Little Compton folklore 
being lost in a hubbub of golf talk, bridze talk. 
uiquor talk and gossip. Even the natives are los- 
ing interest in their local history as they ac- 
quire ihe same commercial instincts 


each other as equals, 
even, to a 
other. 


certain 


comers 


Suminer 


which have 
enabled distant city dwellers to send their wives 
and children to Little Compton for the summer 

In the town there is a graveyard, three of the 
stones in which reveal a bitter drama played 
out long ago. I do not recall the names involved 
nor the exact words upon the moss-grown mark- 
ers, but the inscriptions are something like th:s: 


“Here lies Silas Markham” 
And on his right: 
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“Here lies Sarah, wife of Silas Markham” 6 d. per C.; Tar, 12 s. per C..: Oy] 
And on his lett: = 174... Train, 36 1. per Tun; Fish Merchant- 
“Here lies Mary Browninz, who should have : 
heen the wife of Silas Markham” able. 23S. 6 d. per Kentle: Ditto Ja- 
What village scandal or lifetime of unhappi- maica. 17 s.6d.; Ditto Barbadoes, 14s. 
ness is commemorated here? Go quickly, town SY err: + B A eel 
biozrapher, and find out the story before it, too, -5 -VlackKerll, 40 S. pel we , . . 
‘s buried with the last of Little Compton's peo- scarce, Logwood, 20 |. per I un, Fus- 
ple who has ever cared to learn It. tick, 8 1.; Barbadoes and other Caribee 
And find out about that other little grave- : ‘ baal 
vard s ituated with’ n thirty feet of one of Little Sugars, 40 s. tO 3 l.; Cotton Wool, 2 


Compt n’s oldest houses. I heard the story at 
third hand or somethinz worse — about the man 
who planned to build it and about the obiec- 


raised by the neighboring property own- 
“ee ut the latter’s influence in the passage of 
an ordinance which forbade the use of land for 
burial without consent of owners of adjoininz 
property; and finally about the former's diggin 
up the bones of an ancestor and planting them 
at midnight in the new graveyard so that when 
the ord nance, non-retroactive, took effect, his 
burial ground, already utilized as such, was be- 
A feud which lasted many years 
was the result of this incident. 

Little Compton has a hundred other stories 
which have not yet been quite forgotten. But 
hurry, town biographers! There may not be 
much time. — Boston Herald. 
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HE following items relating to 
current prices and articles of food 
eighteenth-century New England 
are’ gleaned from early Boston news- 
papers. 
PRICE IN 1719. 
Sundry Merchandize 
annexed thereunto. 
Woolens, Linens, Copper, 
and all European Gocds, 200 per 
if well bought: Holland Duck, 9 1. 
gl. 10 s. per Piece; English ditto, 7 |. 
i0 s.; Madera Wines, None to be 
bought; Fiak ditto, 20 |. per Pipe; 
German Duck, broad, 3 |. 10 s. per 


in 


LIST A Catalogue of 


with the Prices 
Brass. 


Ct. 


Piece; Ditto, narrow, 3 |. 5 s.; Swedish 
Iron, 561. per Tun; Spanish ditto, 60 |.; 


Holland Pots, 56 1. per Tun; English 
ditto, 50 1.; Powder, 11 |. per Barrel; 
Cordage, 75 to 80 |. per C.; Jambee 
Pepper, 3 s. per Pound; Cheshire 
Cheese, 12 d.; Ditto, R. Island, 6 d.; 


Coals, 5 1. per Chauldron; Pitch, 10 s. 


per Pound; Rum N. Eng. 5 s. per Gal.; 


Ditto, Barbadoes, 5 s. 6 d.; Melasses, 


2s. 4 d.; Cacoa, 17 |. per C.; Indigo 
Jamaica, &c. 8 s. to 9 s. per Pound; 
Rice, 29 s. per C.; Beaver Skins, 3 s. 
10 d. per Pound; French and Lisbon 


-eagie 22 s. 6d. per Hogsh.; Isle of May, 
. 26 s.; Buck and Doe-skins in oy], 
s.6d. per Pound; Ditto Indian Dress, 
a in the Hair, 1 s. 8 d.; Bees 

2 d. per nal Ditto Bay- 
srl 20 ds Hops, 5 d. per Pound; 
Pine Boards, 55 s. per Thou.; Shingles, 


14 s.; Pipe Staves, 5 to 8 1.; Hogshead 
Staves, Red Oak, 45 to 50 s.; Ditto 


Barrell White Oak, 50 s.; Flower, 28 s. 
per C.; Bread Course, 26 s.; Wheat 
Virginia, 7 s. 6 d.; Indian Corn, 4 s.; 
Hay, 4 s. per C.; Butter, 11 d.: Beef, 
3 d.; Pork, 4 d. half peny; Fraight to 
London, 50 s. per Tun, and 55 s. 
Turpentine. 

—- Boston Gazette, Dec. 21, 1719. 
Price CURRENT IN 1750 
Geniton Pears, as sold on the Dock, 3 a 
Penny, 4 by the Quantity. N. B. Kat- 
terns are not yet come to Market, Green 
Apples, 4 for 6 Pence, By the Quantity 
cheaper, Hurtle-Berries 2 s. a Quart, 
and falling, Black-Berries, 3 s. ditto, 
Cherries, None. Young Cock-Robbins, 

s. Old ones, if tame 15 s. Bob-Lin- 
colns 4 s. Squirrels 10 s. Flying ditto 
3 s. Ground ditto 2 s. Rum at the Re- 
tailers 12 d. a Jill, brisk, Toddy 3 s. a 
Mug, ditto, Flip, dull, Punch at the 
Taverns, 4 s. a Nip, brisk. Lemmons, 


for 


Boston 
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12 d.to1/6d.a Piece. There is to be a 
fine Crop of Peaches this Year. — The 
Charges of Business, such as Porterage, 
Truckage, Insurance, &c. are very low. 
N. B. The above Prices are in Old 
Tenor.— Boston News-Letter, July 
19, 1750. 

noTE. One shilling, lawful money, then 
equalled 7/6. old tenor. 

Breap, Assize or. Wheat at 4s. 6d. 
per Bushel, a 4 d. White Loaf, to weigh 
2 lb. 5 oz. 1 Dr. A 2d. Ditto to weigh 
1 lb. 2 oz. 9 Dr. a 4d. Brick Loaf to 
weigh 2 lb. 2 oz. 1 Dr. a 4 d. Loaf of 
Brown Bread, 3 qrs. Wheat 1 gr. Rye 
Meal, to weigh 3 lb. 2 oz. 4 Dr. a 4 d. 
Ditto, not above half Indian Meal, to 
weigh 4 lb. 8 oz. o Dr. Bisket of a Cop- 
per Price should weigh 6 oz. 2 Dr. 
gar Allowance to be made for the dry- 
ing of Bisket. — Boston Gazette, July 
2, 1764. 

CorreE-Powper. Super-fine Bohee 
and Green Tea, Chochelet, Coffee- 
Powder by the Pound or ounce: all 
sorts of fine Snuff: To be sold at the 
Great Britain Coffee-house in Queen 
Street near the Exchange, Boston. — 
Boston News-Letter, July 20-27, 1713. 

SucaR. Double and single Refined 
Loaf Sugar, powder Sugar, all sorts of 
Brown Sugar, and Sugar Candy, and 
Molasses, to be Sold whole sail and Re- 
tail, at reasonable Rates by Mr. James 
Smith near the Reverend Mr. Colman’s 
Church in Boston. — Boston 
Letter, Sept. 2-9, 1717. 

New York Fiovur. To be sold by 
Mr. William Clark at his Ware-House 
in Merchants-Row. The best fresh & 
new Albany Sopers, & New-York 
Flower, at Twenty-Eight Shillings per 
Hundred, and Rye at Six Shillings per 
Bushell, by the Quantity, & 6 s. & 6d. 
Retail. — Boston Gazette, July 26— 
Aug. 2, 1725. 


News- 


eT 


Vircinta Topacco. The best sweet 
scented Virginia Tobacco, Cut & Pa- 
per d, free from Dust & Stalk, To be 
sold by Mrs. Hannah Deming in New- 
bury Street at 16 d. a Pound by the 
doz. or half doz. & at 18 d. the single 
Pound. — Boston Gazette, Jan. 
Feb. 7, 1725/6. 

SuGAR AND Motasses. To be Sold at 
Mr. James Smith’s Sugar Refining’ 
House near Mr. Colman’s Meeting 
House, Single and Double Refin’d Loaf 
Sugar, cheaper than any in Boston, 
Powder Sugar, White and Brown 
Candy, Fine & Course syrrups, Molas- 
ses, & all sorts of Brown Sugar by the 
Hogshead or Barrel, at the cheapest 
rate. — Boston Gazette, Mar. 28—Apr, 
4, 1720. 

Joun Merrett, Grocer, At the Three 
Sugar Loaves and Cannister near the 
Town House, Boston. 

Sells Cocoa, Chocolate, Tea, Bohea 
and Green, Coffee, raw and roasted, all 
sorts of loaf, powder and muscovado 
Sugar, Sugar-Candy, brown and white, 
candy’d Citron, Pepper, Pimiento or 
Alspice, white Pepper, red Pepper, Cin- 
namon, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, Gin- 
ger race and powder, Raisins, Cur- 
rents, Almonds, sweet and _ bitter, 
Prunes, Figgs, Rice, ground Rice, pearl 
Sago, Starch, Hair-Powder, 
powder Blue, Indigo, Annis, Corrian- 
der & Carraway Seeds, Saltpetre, Brim- 
stone, flower of Brimstone, all sorts of 
Snuff, Allum, Rozin, Bees wax, Tam- 
arines, Castile Soap, fine Florence Oyl, 
Vinegar, Capers, Olives, Anchovies, 
and fine English pickled wallnuts, 
Icing-Glass, Hartshorn Shavings and 
burnt Gums, &c. 

N. B. The said John Merrett has 
lately Imported fresh Supplys of all 
Sorts. — Boston News-Letter. Dec. 
7-14, 1732. 
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